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OMAR AND HIS TRANSLATOR 

H any persons who have read and carefully 
studied the Rubàiyàt must have asked them- 
selves in what lay Fitzgerald’s fitness as a 
translator. Some affinity in temperament 
with the writer of the work under translation would 
seem to be a necessary quality in the translator, if the 
real spiritual essence of the work is to be infused into 
the reader. It is, nevertheless, a rare thing to find 
recognition of this apparently essential requirement 
in the work of the person who aspires to convey to 
his own countrymen the thoughts and words of an 
alien mind. The faàt of a translator being himself a 
poet does not seem to affeàt the question. A great 
poetic personality, indeed, is rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise. Pope was a great poet; Creech a 
very small one; but, in reading Pope’s Homer, w r e 
feel that the personality of the Greek poet is eclipsed 
by that of his translator; whilst Creech’s translation 
of Lucretius, poor in poetic quality as it may be, at 
least evinces some sympathy with its subjedt. The 
ordinary reader, without arguing the matter, instindt- 
ively feels this lack of affinity; and it is probably for 
this reason that so few translations have an abiding 
place in literature. 








Perhaps the only work of its kind which has struck 
the popular imagination is Fitzgerald’s translation of 
the Rubàiyàt. This unique position can only be ac- 
counted for on the hypothesis that there was a real 
spiritual kinship between the translator and his work. 
Fitzgerald himself was fully cognizant of this relation- 
ship. In writing to Cowell, he said: “ In truth, I 
take old Omar rather more as my property than 
yours; he and I are more akin, are we not ? You see 
all his Beauty, but you don’t feel with him in all res- 
pedts as I do.” Cowell was a great Oriental scholar ; 
he was steeped to the lips in the literature of the 
East; and his knowledge of Persian, compared with 
that of Fitzgerald, was as an ocean compared with a 
mountain rivulet. But, if Cowell had translated the 
Rubàiyàt, his work would have been forgotten in a 
decade. Fitzgerald may not in trifling textual mat- 
ters have always understood his author; but at least 
he understood himself. 

It may not be profitless to trace the source of the 
spiritual kinship that existed between the Persian 
tentmaker and the East Anglian recluse. I take it 
to arise from the close relationship which links the 
temperament of the Arab of the desert to that of the 
Irish Celt. Omar lived in Persia, and wrote his 
poems in the Persian language. Those poems, none 
the less, are entirely alien to the Persian charadler: 
they breathe throughout the spirit of the desert Arab. 
That spirit is most clearly illustrated in the pra:- 
Islamic poetry of the Hamàsah, of which some re- 
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presentative specimens are given by Sir Charles Lyall 
in his delightful volume of “ Translations of Ancient 
Arabian Poetry.” It will be sufficient to quote a 
couple. The first was written by ’Amr the son of 
Qamì’ah, who belonged to a noble Arab family, and 
in the art of composing ‘gasìdahs’ was the masterof 
the great Imra-al-Qais:— 

Alas, my soul, for Youth that’s gone— 
no light thing lost I when he fled! 

What time I trailed my skirts in pride 
and shook my locks at the tavern’s door. 

Nay, envy not a man that men 

say, ‘Age has made him ripe and wise; ’ 

Though thou love life and live long safe, 
long living leaves its print on thee! 

Another is the composition of Iyàs the son of Al- 
Aratt, of whom nothing is known but his poetry :— 

Come, friend and fellow, come—for sometimes is Folly sweet! 
so, come, let us greet our band of drinkers aglow with wine: 

And wash from our hearts sour speech of wisdom with cups abrim, 
and cut short the ills of life with laughter and jest and joy ! 

Yea, when once a moment comes of rest from the world, be quick 

and grasp it: for Time’s tooth bites and quits not, and mischief waits; 

And sure, if a bright hour lifts thy soul to a little peace, 
enough in thy path there lies of shadow and grief and pain. 

In the philosophy of Carpe diem , I think we may 
say that the soul of these old desert-dwellers was re- 
produced in the tent-maker of Naishapur. 

I have been told by a friend who knew Persia well 
that the chief reason why the Rubàiyat have never 
been popular in that country—a fad: accounted for 
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on other grounds by Fitzgerald—is that Omar was 
a Sunni, while the main body of the Persian people 
follow, as is known, in the steps of Ali. The Arabs, 
on the other hand, were Sunnis; and this circum- 
stance leads me to suggest that Omar must have been 
nearly descended from recent emigrants from the 
North Arabian deserts. Language has little bearing 
on the question. The most popular work in Arabic 
—the colledtion of stories known as the Alif Laila wa 
Laila, or Thousand and One Nights—contains abso- 
lutely nothing of the Arab spirit, except such as may 
be found among the mixed population of the towns, 
and one has scarcely need to travel in the East to 
learn that the town Arab, by descent and environ- 
ment, is an entirely different being from the Arab of 
the desert. The Arabian Nights consist of a number 
of tales, of which the greater part are of Aryan ori- 
gin, which had filtered through the passes of North- 
ern India, into the plains inhabited by a Zend or 
Pehlevi speaking people, and had thence been trans- 
lated into the clear and translucent Arabic, which is 
as ^intelligible now as it was five hundred years ago, 
by itinerant story tellers for the benefit and amuse- 
ment of the dwellers in Cairo and Baghdad. Omar, 
as an inhabitant of Persia, had to transform the cre- 
ations of his Arab imagination into the language of 
the people among whom he dwelt. Fitzgerald, who 
lived in Suffolk nearly all his life, was descended on 
both sides from those Anglo-Normans, who, in the 
lapse of years, became more Irish than the Irish them- 
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selves. Their intermarriages with the native popula- 
tion brought the Celtic charadler into their blood. 
That charadter strongly resembled that of the desert 
Arab. In both we discover a love of independence, a 
fierce hatred of intrusion, a temperamental chastity, 
and a humorous melancholy—common, as most en- 
quirers will admit, to the representatives of the two 
races in ancient and modern times—to Omar and 
Fitzgerald. The imagery of their poetry is not de- 
rived from introspecflion, but from the outward as- 
pedts of Nature, the scenes of every-day existence, 
and from the common objedls of their daily life. The 
weaver’s shuttle and the potter’s wheel furnish texts 
on which are based refledtions on the dealings of God 
with man. A peaceful pilgrimage in a Suffolk vil- 
lage, filled with visions of that Phantom Life which 
was ‘ nothing but a Magic Shadow Show ’, corres- 
ponded, in the Celtic mind, with the Oasis in the 
desert, which was the longed for objedfc of the Arab’s 
dream— 


“- along some Strip of Herbage stro'wn 

fhat just dinjìdes the desert jrom the sonjon ; 

Whìle the Rose blo'ws along the Rt*ver s Brink." 

To both these sincere and open souls, the hard 
battles of life, the rivalries of politics and literature, 
the unquenchable thirst for wealth and all the vain 
pleasures that it brings, were but ‘ Snow upon the 
Desert’s dusty Face. ’ The Rubàiyat were the crea- 
tion, not of a brain, but of a temperament,—a tem- 
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perament moved in two minds by a common impulse; 
and so it came that Fitzgerald was the fitting inter- 
preter of Omar. 














































